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Communism in Australia 


In this economically and socially advanced country, why has Communism 
gained influence in the labor movement, and how can it be counteracted? 


BY LLOYD ROSS 


O* SEPTEMBER 22, 1951 Australian voters rejected 

a constitutional amendment conferring on the 
federal government certain broad powers to act against 
“Communists and Communism.”' In 1950 Parliament 
had passed an act dissolving the Communist Party and 
permitting the government to remove Communist of- 
ficials from their positions in certain trade unions, 
but the act was declared ultra vires by the High Court. 
During the 1951 election the Liberal-Country Party 
Government, headed by Robert G. Menzies, promised 
that if returned it would take the constitutional steps 
necessary to obtain power to reenact this law. Al- 
though the Labor Party, after some uncertainty, had 
finally supported the 1950 act, in 1951, under the 
leadership of Dr. H. V. Evatt, it campaigned against 
the changes proposed by the Government. 

The Government claimed that defense preparations 
were being delayed by Communist activities in industry; 
that existing legislation was inadequate to deal with 
Communist operations either in industry or in the com- 
munity generally; and that the country should not 
wait until war developed before taking action against 
the Communists, who served as an outpost of Soviet 
foreign policy in Australia. Labor claimed that acts 
of sabotage or sedition could be punished under exist- 
ing legislation, and that the Government’s proposals 
would leave the way open for suppression of legitimate 
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criticism and normal trade union practices. Disclaim- 
ing any sympathy for Communist theory or policy, 
Labor asserted that democratic rights would be weak- 
ened if a political party were banned, or if elected 
union officials were removed from their positions. 

The proposed amendment was rejected by a margin 
of 52,082 votes; 2,317,927 ballots were cast in its favor 
and 2,370,009 against it. There is no evidence to sug- 
gest that the outcome was due to Communist influence. 
But the result was that responsibility for combating 
Communism was thrown back on the Labor Party and 
the trade unions. 

At present, in order to counteract the appeal of Com- 
munism in the underdeveloped countries, the demo- 
cratic nations are trying to promote better living stand- 
ards, democratic institutions, free trade unions, and 
other social improvements, Australia has had all of 
these things for a long time, and yet it has an active 
and troublesome Communist minority, centering in 
the labor movement. How strong is Communism in 
Australia, and why has it obtained a foothold there? 

Communism is not an important force in Australian 
politics. Only one Communist has ever held a seat 
in a state Parliament, and none in the federal Parlia- 
ment. In the 1951 parliamentary election the Com- 
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munist vote was only 0.95 percent of the total. Com- 
munist candidates usually do not poll enough votes 
to save their pre-clection deposits. 


Communist Role in Unions 

The Communists’ influence is seen rather in their 
control over a number of unions in key industries: the 
Waterside Workers’ Federation, the Ironworkers’ As- 
sociation, the Seamen’s Union, the Miners’ Federation, 
and the Federal Council and the Victoria State Branch 
of the Australian Railways Union. Communists also 
dominate the Brisbane Trades and Labor Council and 
exert a minority influence in the central Trades and 
Labor Councils of Victoria, South Australia, and New 
South Wales. 

On the other hand, the majority of trade union 
members are anti-Communist. The principal national 
labor organization, the Australian Council of Trades 
Unions (ACTU), has never been dominated by Com- 
munists. At its 1951 congress Communist supporters 
probably numbered less than a third of the delegates, 
and failed to block a proposal for affiliation with the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
They were part of the majority which condemned 
compulsory military training for home defense, and suc- 
ceeded in sponsoring a vague resolution on peace. Com- 
munists are not influential in the Australian Workers’ 
Union, the largest union in the country, with 100,000 
members, which is not affiliated with the ACTU. 

Four Australian unions—the waterside ‘workers, min- 
ers, seamen, and railwaymen—are affiliated with the 
trade departments of the Communist-oriented World 
Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU), but have been 
informed by the ACTU that they must disaffiliate. E. 
Thornton, former general secretary of the Australian 
Ironworkers’ Association, is a member of the Far East- 
ern Bureau of the WFTU. During the period when 
hopes were high that the wartime cooperation between 
Russia and the democracies could be maintained, the 
Australian Council of Trades Unions joined the WFTU, 
but in 1950 it decided to sever this connection. 

The trade unions and the Labor Party are closely 
interlocked, and although no Communist can be a 
member of the Labor Party, Communists can sometimes 
exert influence on party policies indirectly, through af- 
filiated unions, The Miners’ Federation and the Water- 
side Workers’ Union are affiliated with the Labor Party, 
though the Ausiralian Railways Union and the Iron- 
workers’ Association in New South Wales are no longer 
affiliated. A Communist cannot represent his union at 
a Labor Party conference, but Communists can attend 
the ACTU and State Labor Councils, which frequently 
discuss political matters. 

The prevailing view in labor circles is that Com- 
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munists should not be debarred from holding union of- 
fices, including that of delegate to ACTU congresses 
and Labor Councils. No Labor Council has imposed 
a political test on its delegates. A few unions, however, 
including the important Australian Workers’ Union, 
have passed rules prohibiting Communists from holding 
office in the union. 

To what extent, and on what issues, have the Com- 
munists succeeded in encouraging unrest? Generally 
speaking the Communists succeed only when they limit 
their objectives and mask their real aims, and when 
the actions they advocate are, or seem to be, in line 
with traditional habits and attitudes of Australian 
labor. When the issue is clearly political and clearly 
serves Communist purposes rather than those of Aus- 
tralian workers, the Communists have usually failed. 

In 1947 a Communist movement to ban work on an 
important military project, the Central Australian 
Rocket Range, quickly collapsed, after it had been 
opposed by the president of the ACTU, and after a 
threat that the emergency Crimes Act would be used 
against union officials supporting such a boycott. Sim- 
ilarly an attempt by Communist leaders of the seamen’s 
union to ban the shipment of war materials to Korea 
failed completely, although in this union there is no 
effective opposition to the Communist leadership. The 
federal government threatened prosecution; seamen 
circulated petitions asking for special meetings to oppose 
the ban; unior: officials secretly lifted the ban, and the 
matter ended in a confused debate ranging from Com- 
munist opposition to the Korean war to Labor Party 
opposition to Communist tactics. 

On the other hand, where the issues are industrial, 
where workers have or think they have legitimate 
grievances, such grievances can be exploited by Com- 
munist leaders for their own political ends, i.e., to 
weaken the economies of the democratic countries, to 
retard their defense preparations, and to advance 
Soviet international policies. These aims are not overtly 
stated; revolutionary slogans are not used, and Com- 
munist objectives are-veiled in vague pleas for “peace?” - 
or “labor unity.” ~ 


The Coal Disputes 

For example, in March 1947 the Chifley Labor Gov- 
ernment established a Joint Coal Board and a Coal 
Tribunal for the purpose of improving the living and 
working conditions of miners, increasing production, 
and aiding the development of the industry. On April 
9, 1949 the Mining Unions Council presented a set 
of demands on all parties in the industry, including a 
35-hour week, long service leave of three months for 
each seven years of employment, a wage increase of 
30 shillings per week, and improved pit and town 
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amenities. The last demand was being sincerely met by 
the Joint Coal Board, and the other three were still 
before the Coal Industry Tribunal, which was about 
to make a decision, when union officials, a majority of 
whom were Communists, called for a general strike on 
June 27. The call was supported by meetings .attended 
by only 30 percent of the workers in the industry, and 
the strike was on, 

The Australian economy was brought nearly to a 
standstill, especially in New South Wales. Severe re- 
strictions were placed on the life of the ordinary citizen. 
The Labor Government introduced legislation of un- 
precedented scope; union funds were frozen and 
union leaders were imprisoned; troops were used to 
work open-cut mines; government advertisements ap- 
pealed to the miners to reverse their attitude; Labor 
Party officials assisted by the ACTU and the Sydney 
Labor Council organized a campaign to defeat the 
strike. On August 9, miners’ meetings rejected the 
recommendation of union officers that the strike con- 
tinue, and work was resumed on August 15. In union 
elections following the strike the Communists lost con- 
trol in the northern (New South Wales) mine fields, 
but retained it in the south and west. 

In a speech delivered to the annual conference of 

the New South Wales Labor Party, just before his 
death, the federal Labor leader, J. B. Chifley, said: 
I do not think the miners gave the Labor Government a fair 
go while it was in office. I be.teve that the Labor Government 
did more that will ultimately prove of greater benefit to the 
economy of this country—and I speak especially of the estab- 
lishment of the Joint Coal Board—than anything done in the 
Commonwealth or State in the history of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion. 

Late in 1950 the Coal Industry Tribunal issued a 
decision on the miners’ application for a new award. 
The Tribunal rejected their claims, but instead intro- 
duced a provision for attendance bonuses by which 
wages would be increased if, during a fortnightly 
period, no time was lost by the miner. The Central 
Council of the Miners’ Federation recommended that, 
as a protest, one-day stoppages be held every week. 
This tactic was endorsed at meetings attended by only 
a minority of the miners. After the stoppages had gone 
on for some weeks, resulting in serious inconvenience 
to industry and to the community in general, a further 
set of meetings was held, attended by only 1,553 out of 
a total of 10,000 eligible to vote in twelve centers in 
the main coal field. A motion to continue the weekly 
stoppages was carried by 1,445 votes to 83. Finally, at 
meetings which were even more poorly attended, the 
men decided to call off the stoppages. 

The main difference between this and the previous 
strike was that in 1950 the Labor Government was no 
longer in office. But again the Communist leadership 
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was taking advantage of an industrial grievance to 
interrupt production in an industry whose products were 
in constant short supply; and again they were able to do 
so because the rank-and-file miners seem to have lacked 
interest in the larger economic and political issues in- 
volved. 

The views of the Joint Coal Board were thus sum- 
marized in its 1949-50 report: 
There is an inclination in some quarters to see a political 
purpose behind all strike action, but, although there has been 
an increasing tendency to use political issues as a reason for 
stoppages, the Board does not believe political considera- 
tions are a major cause of stoppages. Its view is that the 
greatest number of these petty stoppages result from the 
deeply-rooted habit of regarding the closing of the pit for a 
day or two as a normal means of retaliation against some 
real or imagined act of unfair treatment or mismanagement, 
and are only made possible by the misguided sense of loyalty 
which compels the majority to follow the lead of the dis- 
gruntled few. In fairness, however, it must be said that con- 
ditions in some mines are still not such as to encourage 
regular attendance at work. 
Waterfront Unrest 

On the Australian waterfront, an analysis of the 
causes of unrest covering one quarter of 1950 was 
given in the First Report of the Australian Stevedoring 
Industry Board, as follows: 


Man-nours Lost Turoucu Disputes Accorpinc to Cause 
Refusal Suspension Total 

to work from work Man-hours Percent 
171,674 3,060 174,734 20.6 
89,798 — 89,798 10.6 
359,441 225,292 584,733 66.8 


Cause 
Political & industrial 
Political 
Industrial 
There have been protest stoppages against political 
legislation and imprisonment of union officials, and 
also on industrial issues such as overtime and Sunday 
work. But even when the issues were economic the 
stoppages have owed much more to political motives 
than to industrial needs. 

During 1951 the number of ships that were held up 
because of alleged shortage of crews or for trivial 
grievances increased. The Minister for Labor and Na- 
tional Service, Harold Holt, has stated that in the 
hundred days before September 1951, 78 ships were 
held up because of crew shortages. The Government has 
asserted that these stoppages were the result of Com- 
munist obedience to the decisions of the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. 

The metal trades are in a constant state of tur- 
bulence, Here the “rolling-strike” technique has been 
applied with considerable success. Demands for wage 
increases are raised in a number of shops; as a com- 
promise settlement is reached in one, the demands are 
raised in other shops or by other unions in the same 
shops. The demands are industrial; the initiative does 
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not come from union officials; and labor is so short that 
the workers obtain some benefit. The union official 
asks: “Are we not justified in improving the condi- 
tions of our members?” Only careful reading of the 
local Communist press, knowledge of views expressed 
at overseas Communist conferences, and_identifica- 
tion of Communist activities in the shops, enables one 
to be confident that there is a clear Communist pat- 
tern of encouraging industrial unrest in Australia. 

How do Communists operate? What are the reasons 
for their successes in Australian trade unions? 

An easy generalization is that Communist influence 
derives from bad conditions in certain key industries, 
such as coal, steel, and transport, where Communist 
leadership has been able to secure improvements for 
union members. It is true that labor conditions in the 
coal and shipping industries have not been good in 
most countries. But this explanation is only partly 
valid, for Communist influence is not limited to such in- 
dustries, nor is it consistently successful in any one 
industry. 


Complex Pattern of Influence 

Communists control the Australian Railways Union 
and the building trades in Victoria, but not in New 
South Wales. They control the waterside workers in 
Sydney, but not in Melbourne; tram-men in Melbourne 
but not in Sydney; ironworkers in Sydney but not in 
Newcastle. Their control in the northern coal fields, 
the largest coal mining center in Australia, has fluctu- 
ated. The Broken Hill mining district, traditionally the 
most militant in Australia, has completely eliminated 
Communist influence. Again, the Communists at one 
time ‘exercised a powerful influence among sheep- 
shearers in New South Wales, members of the Aus- 
tralian Workers’ Union, but here discontent was duc 
not so much to harsh economic conditions as to an 
inadequate union leadership. 

The causes of Communist influence, then, cannot be 
summed up in any simple formula. They are too com- 
plex, Among them are the worldwide historical ten- 
dency for militant, leftist, or syndicalist ideas to be 
accepted more readily in some industries than in others; 
the fact that energetic, efficient, and successful union 
leadership evokes support from the rank and file, 
whether the leaders are Communist or non-Communist; 
the unwillingness of active Australian trade unionists 
to apply an exclusively political test in choosing their 
leaders; the care with which Communists have been 
trained to equate their political aims with the work- 
ers’ economic aims; and the Communists’ use of corrup- 
tion, coercion, and sectarianism. 

The Australian labor movement has a long tradition 
of militant action, which developed during the hard 
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fought industrial struggles of the 1880’s and 1890's, and 
persists today even though conditions and problems 
have greatly changed. In these early struggles Australian 
workers developed a sense of solidarity, not only with 
one another but with workers in other countries. They 
sent financial aid without question to strikers in Britain, 
India, and China, as well as in Australia. Solidarity, 
indeed, became a basic principle of union behavior. 
Today one often hears the comment: “Better a Com- 
munist than a scab.” 


Labor Views and Traditions 
In the early days of the Russian revolution Australian 
supporters of this tradition were sympathetic to the 
new regime. Although they finally recognized the 
need to distinguish between Socialism and Communism, 
and in politics made their choice for Socialism, they 
still easily accept the view that Communism is only a 
more militant branch of the common working-class 
movement. The average Australian worker is not pro- 
Communist; as a rule he votes Labor. But he may op- 
pose the Communist Party on election day while at the 
same time supporting Communist officials in his union. 
Another carryover from the past is a feeling prevalent 
among workers that any labor demand is justified and 
that the strike is always a legitimate weapon. This is 
accompanied by a lack of recognition of labor’s in- 
terest in the prosperity of an industry, or of labor’s 
responsibility to society as a whole, even under a Labor 
Government. Especially in a period of full employ- 
ment, like the present, men are strike-happy and need 
little encouragement to walk off their jobs. This plays 
into the hands of the Communist, who is not concerned 
with the inflationary effects of wage increases or with 
the effect of strikes on national defense, and it may 
enable him to discredit Labor Party leaders who urge 
moderation. But if non-Communist labor leaders try to 
meet the Communists on their own ground by them- 
selves advocating militant tactics—as some recommend 
—they may weaken the national economy or defense 
preparations and so assist long-range Communist plans. ' 
“Communists,” says an Australian Fabian pamphlet 
published in 1951, “have achieved considerable suc- 
cess in the trade union movement because of their 
skill in fighting for better conditions.” This is only 
partly correct. There is no evidence to show that 
Communist unions in the postwar period have been 
more successful than non-Communist unions; but in 
unions they control they are able to claim successes. 
Communists profit by the apatny of most union 
members toward the conduct of union affairs. Union 
meetings are poorly attended, and union ballots arouse 
little interest. But Communists attend meetings regular- 
ly, they are eager to take office, they are ready to 
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take the thankless job of shop steward, and they are 
tireless in raising industrial issues, Disciplined by their 
creed and their party, they conquer personal ambi- 
tion, put aside jealousies, and follow a carefully pre- 
pared plan in every meeting they attend. 
Communists have often won office in a union where 
the former leaders were tired, inefficient, or had lost 
touch with their members. Having done so, they have 
used the union bureaucracy and the methods of ma- 
chine politics to retain their control, including vio- 
lence, intimidation, and fraudulent rigging of ballots. 
Mr. Justice Low, acting as a commissioner on an inquiry 
into Communist activities in the state of Victoria, 
found: 
There are a number of instances in the Report of the Aus- 
tralian Communist Party of members of it using violence, in- 
timidation and fraudulent practices to achieve their aims, but 
of the allegations of the fraudulent “rigging” of ballots only 
one is completely established, though there are circumstances 
of suspicion in regard to most of the others. 


This, I think, was an understatement. 

A particularly vicious Communist device is the abuse 
of a religious appeal. Attacked by the Catholic Church, 
the Communists have succeeded to some extent in 
exploiting anti-Catholic sentiment, although hitherto 
sectarian appeals have been remarkably rare in Aus- 
tralian union circles. 

The Labor Party, assisted by the trade unions, has 
been fairly successtu! in presenting Australian work- 
ers with an alternative to Communism. But its success! 
has not been complete. It must be repeated that the 
Communist Party, with only 15,000 to 20,000 members, 
is not a major factor in Australian politics, but only 
a lunatic fringe. Yet so long as Communists can 
seriously influence union .policies they are a danger to 
trade unionism, to the Labor Party, and to Australian 
social development. 


Rank and File Opposition Stressed 

Both the Labor Party and the ACTU are aware of 
the problem. Since, however, the Australian tradition 
has been to respect the autonomy of individual unions, 
there has been no attempt by central labor organizations 
to interfere with the internal policies of constituent 
unions. The solution is seen rather in stimulating the 
rank and file to oppose Communism in the unions by 
democratic methods. 

When the rank and file is aroused, Communist con- 
trol can be eliminated. For instance, Communists domi- 
nated the Newcastle Branch of the Ironworkers’ As- 
sociation for 15 years. But when steel workers were 
unemployed as a result of the 1949 miners’ strike, which 
was supported by the Communist officials of the iron- 
workers’ union, the members were sufficiently indignant 
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to attend protest meetings, to compel their officials to 
call union meetings, and to demand a secret ballot for 
union officials. As a result, the Communist leadership 
was ousted, and it has not regained control. 

The Labor Party has sought to organize Industrial 
Groups within unions to combat Communist influence, 
and by determined efforts these groups have succeeded 
in changing the leadership of some unions, But they 
have never won unqualified support, partly because of 
doubts as to the wisdom of having organized factions 
within a union, partly because the groups have been 
influenced by sectarianism, and partly because they 
have found the Communists too strongly entrenched. 
The Communists have not hesitated to use dishonest 
methods which could be countered only by long and 
expensive legal processes. They have used union funds 
to contest challenges, while their opponents have had 
to rely on individual! subscriptions. If Labor is to de- 
feat Communism these groups must be given support. 
Amendments to the Commonwealth Act now make 
it possible for the Arbitration Court to give monetary 
assistance to union members who have a prima facie 
case against their officials. Aided by such provisions, 
rank and file groups have in some cases been able to 
secure honest ballots. 

A secret ballot for union officials, conducted by a 
neutral agency, would give the anti-Communist groups 
a chance. It would revive their cqnfidence, make it 


possible for union members to cast their votes without 
attending union meetings, and destroy the fatalistic at- 
titude which argues that the Communists cannot be 
beaten so long as they control the election machinery. 
So far the Labor Party has opposed legislation making 
secret ballots possible, but there are signs of a change 


in policy. 


Dilemma of Opposition 

There is, however, no single device by which Com- 
munist influence in the unions can be eradicated. 
The problem is to satisfy the aspirations of the worker 
so that he does not follow the Communist lead in any 
industrial disputes, and to do this in such a way that 
the obligations of labor in the national fight against 
Communism are recognized. 

J. A. Ferguson, federal and New South Wales state 
president of the Australian Labor Party, and New 
South Wales secretary of the Australian Railways 
Union, issued this werning at a recent annual con- 
ference of the Labor Party in New South Wales: 

Rightly committed, as we are, to the struggle against Com- 
munism and all other forms of totalitarianism, . . . It would 
be fatal for Labor to fight Communism by permanently as- 
sociating itself with reaction. We should remember that every 
self-confessed opponent of Communism is not necessarily a 
friend of democracy. 
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Labor's way of fighting Communism is the way of the 
democracy we defend. We shall improve our work in Trade 
Unions and rely on the full exercise of democratic methods, as 
the best means of destroying totalitarianism in all its forms. 


The Australian worker has not yet achieved all of 
his social aims. The causes of industrial unrest have 
not been entirely removed. According to Socialist 
theory they must be removed gradually and by demo- 
cratic methods, But the worker, confronted by job tyran- 
nies, disappointments, or hardships, sometimes finds 
it hard to accept the implications of the theory of 
democratic gradualism. The resulting temptations and 
confusions can be exploited by Communists demanding 
quick action. 

Communism is not exclusively an economic doctrine, 
and Communist influence cannot be eliminated merely 
by improving working or living conditions. The Labor 
Party must not only continue to expose Communist 
policies and methods; it must present to the worker 
a dynamic, democratic alternative to Communism. 
Communism cannot be defeated until the worker recog- 
nizes that the democracy which he enjoys is worth de- 
fending for its own sake against the threat of authori- 
tarianism. But, except in war time, it cannot be coun- 
tered by a purely negative appeal. What is needed is a 
positive program of social action which will enlist the 
workers’ participation in the defense of democracy and 
freedom. 

Australian Labor’s problem is to oppose Communism 
effectively while remaining true to its own ideals. This 
may ‘ quire a rethinking of the theoretical basis of 
Labor Party policy in the light of the circumstances of 
the present day. 


The SPC and 
Moturiki Island 


T° COORDINATE their attempts to improve living stand- 
ards and foster development in the south and 
southwest Pacific islands they administer, Australia, 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, 
France, and the United States formed the South 
Pacific Commission in 1947.’ Neither a “super-admin- 
istration” nor an economic aid program, the organ- 
ization was designed to be a channel for cooperation 
and exchange of information on a wide range of prob- 
lems. Its projects stress research and advice on questions 


1 This article is based on progress reports on Moturiki 
Island in the South Pacific Commission Bulletin and on in- 
formation received from the Australian News and Informa- 
tion Bureau. For background on the organization and scope 
of the SPC, see W. D. Forsyth, “The South Pacific Com- 
mission,” Far Eastern Survey, March 9, 1949. 
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of human, plant, and animal diseases, agricultural 
methods, nutrition, education, and other economic and 
social factors involved in any attempt to improve life 
in these islands. A large part of the rather small budget 
(& Stg. 149,165 for 1951) is used to support work by 
experts in these fields. 

The Commission’s approach is to work with existing 
institutions and plans of the six governing countries 
and their dependencies, and ultimately it may serve 
mainly as a clearing house for ideas and advice to 
local governments in their programs of development. 
At present, the encouragement of cooperative develop- 
ment takes the more specific form of sponsoring “pilot 
projects” that will break the ground for change. But 
the emphasis here is on self-help and initiative: the 
Commission does not forward its own plan, but con- 
tributes advice, and perhaps some financial aid, to 
local plans. The projects are thus less pilot demonstra- 
tions than experiments by the native peoples them- 
selves. 

The Moturiki Island project, the first sponsored by 
the Commission,’ illustrates this point. With the Com- 
mission’s offer of cooperation, the native Fijian admin- 
istration chose this as a typical area for development: 
Moturiki is a small island with a population of 588, 
engaged in largely subsistence agriculture. Under the 
guidance of a special advisory group from the Fijian 
administration (which received advice from the Com- 
mission) an all-Fijian team* surveyed the island and 
blueprinted a program of change. Large expenditures 
and extensive change were precluded in a limited 
project: the approved plan therefore concentrated on 
improvements largely within the existing framework 
of economic and social life. 

At this level of planning again, the focus was on 
fostering initiative and leadership from below. The 
islanders’ support and understanding were secured at 
the start and at all stages. The population elected a 
“development committee” which, with the advice of 
the visiting team, controlled the development fund,' 


2 The work on Moturiki, under way for over a year, is 
now near completion. Similar Commission-sponsored projects 
in other areas are now in progress or planned. Meanwhile, 
the Fijian administration has established a board and fund 
for a general program of development in its territory. 

3 The team—an organizing teacher as leader, an agricul- 
tural worker, filariasis inspector, forestry worker, carpentry 
instructor, and nurse—guided the people of Moturiki in 
carrying out the projects and trained native leaders to take 
their place. 

4 An interest-free loan of £500 was made available from 
the SPC’s total grant of £1,200 to the project. The islanders 
agreed to contribute to this fund 50 percent of their income 
from copra sales, and part of receipts from other cash crops 
that might be developed. The salaries of the visiting team 
were paid by the Fijian administration. 
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worked out detailed plans, and led the islanders in 
accomplishing each task. 

The projects themselves have covered a wide range. 
In agriculture, emphasis was put on improving produc- 
tion and marketing of copra, Moturiki’s chief cash 
crop, as the means to increase income for future, more 
costly projects. Other cash crops and the island’s first 
livestock were introduced, forestry improvements were 
begun, and three native men were trained in agricul- 
tural crafts and handling of livestock. One of the most 
obvious achievements was the erection of a small, pre- 
fabricated clinic, and a campaign for improved sanita- 
tion and nutrition was undertaken. The islanders are 
being taught and encouraged in simple crafts and the 
use of agricultural and carpentry tools. Some building 
and repairs have been accomplished, but extensive 
housing improvements will require greater financial 
outlay than is possible at present, especially for the 
badly needed replacement of the island’s school. 

Work in the area of education cannot be deferred, 
however. One of the greatest problems the project's 
sponsors have faced has been to counteract native 
traditions and lethargy, to instill initiative in the 
islanders to continue the program themselves. Visual 
aids and films have been used by the visiting team; 
the island leader has issued regular bulletins explaining 
what has been done and what is planned next; discus- 
sion meetings and committees have stimulated participa- 
tion. Moturiki has made substantial progress already, 
and valuable experience has been gained; but ook 
more remains to be done. The question recognized 
as basic to this experiment, as to the whole approach 
of the Commission’s work, is whether the stimulus of 
direct initial aid and guidance can produce a lasting 
spirit of change. This is, perhaps, the greatest essential 
to any general program for permanent and progressive 
improvements in the life of the islanders, L. M. 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


JAPAN IN WORLD HISTORY. New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1951. 94 pp. $2.00. 


A booklet by Sir George Sansom, especiatly one entitled 
Japan in World History, needs no recommendation. The 
reviewer can serve a useful purpose only for those who have 
not yet heard of this new work or for the occasional waverer 
whose interest has not yet overcome his inertia. 

The basis for this small volume was a series of lectures 
Sir George delivered at Tokyo University in December 1950 
under the joint auspices of the University and the Japan 
Institute of Pacific Relations. Though originally designed for 
a Japanese audience, these lectures in printed form make 
stimulating and delightful reading for the Westerner ds well. 


DECEMBER 26, 1951 


Sir George’s purpose has been to explore the role of the 
Westerner in the study of Japanese history and the broader 
implications of the subject for Japanese and foreigners alike. 
Drawing on his wide knowledge of world history, his intimate 
understanding of Japan’s past, and his admirable sense of 
perspective and mellow judgment, he has come up with some 
valuable concepts and many admirably presented illustrations 
of his conclusions. 

While recognizing that the study of Japanese history needs 
no justification for the Japanese himself or for the Westerner 
who wishes to understand Japan better, he makes his chief 
plea “for the study of Japanese history not as an end in itself, 
not as a mere record of events occurring in isolation, but as an 
integral and important part of world history.” Japan’s past 
he regards as “a part which has so far been neglected by 
Western scholars” and which he believes “needs from that 
point of view some further attention by Japanese scholars.” 

The point is obvious and is valid not only for Japanese 
history but also for that of the whole non-Occidental world— 
obvious, that is, if one only stops to think of it, but far too 
much appears to have been written by authors who apparently 
did not. There is good reason for Sir George's warnings against 
the tendency by some Western scholars to treat Japanese his- 
tory as “something apart from the main current of world 
history’—as something “purely Japanese’’ and therefore at 
times even “freakish and exceptional.” 


This reminder is needed as much as his warnings against the 
tendency to write of Japan's past in terms of the present. 
The very scholar who looks upon Japanese history as unique 
is the one most likely to fall into false comparisons of the 
past with the present or even more dangerous comparisons of 
Japanese history with an unspecified norm, for only in con- 
trast to some supposed norm could Japanese history appear 
either unusual or unique. Any conclusions about a segment 
of human experience can be expressed only in comparative 
terms. When the comparison is unconscious, it is likely to be 
misleading; when it is conscious and judicious, as advocated 
by Sir George, it not only helps to clarify that which is 
specifically under study but also to relate it in meaningful 
terms to the rest of our knowledge. 

The greater part of Japan in World History is devoted to 
a series of happy examples of the comparative method in the 
study of Japan's past. Sir George's parallels and contrasts 
are all drawn between English and Japanese history. Most are 
new, and all are both stimulating and suggestive of broader 
possibilities for fruitful comparisons. Sir George is characteris- 
tically modest in his claims for his examples, but they all 
make the reader wish for more—a further exploration of the 
implications and a broader application of the principles. If so 
much might be learned from a two-way comparison between 
England and Japan, one wonders what might not be done 
with some multiple comparisons including other European 
and Asiatic lands, 


Sir George's first example can be used as a good illustration 
of his technique. He presents the usual explanation that the 
agrarian problem under the Tokugawa was the result of 
a feudal political organization. Then, by drawing a comparison 
with a comparable phase in the history of England, he sug- 
gests that it was the very feudal nature of land-holding in 
England that helped the English solve the agrarian problem 
and the strongly non-feudal elements in the land-holding 
system in Japan which made solution more difficult. The 
traditional explanation based on the simple fact that it was 
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during a feudal period that the agrarian problem occurred 
starts to come apart at the seams. 

Sir George not only suggests that comparisons with other 
historical human experience will help in an understanding 
of Japanese history but also points out the equally valid 
proposition that “the Wesicin student of the humanities 
cannot be thoroughly informed upon his subject . . . unless he 
has some knowledge of human behaviour and of the fruits 
of human endeavour in Eastern countries” and “that for com- 
parative studies in any field some knowledge of Far Eastern 
history is essential.’ Unfortunately Sir George does not 
follow these statements up with any more detailed exposition of 
how a knowledge of the record of human experience in 
Asia might well shatter some of our most firmly held gen- 
eralizations about man and his collective accomplishments. 
The results of such an effort might have been even more 
instructive than his examples of the use of a comparative 
method in the study of Japanese history. The Japanese his- 
torian has certainly been more aware of the Occident than the 
Western historian of Asia. One could hope that Sir George 
some day might deliver a similar series of lectures in some 
great Western university on “The Occident’ in World History” 
and the results might be published in a companion volume 
to this, 

Harvard University EDWIN ©. REISCHAUER 
THE COMMONWEALTH IN ASIA. By Sir Ivor Jennings, 

K. C. New York: Oxford University Press, 1951. xi, 124 

pp. $2.50. 

In the past four years India, Pakistan, and Ceylon have 
been preoccupied with the problems created by their “jump 
ing straight from a status subordinate to the United Kingdom 
in most external affairs and in some internal affairs into a 
status of equality and independence within the Common- 
wealth.” The advance has been so rapid that few historians 
or political scientists have been qualified to describe the 
meaning and consequence of these changes which have altered 
the nature of the Commonwealth. For that reason this col- 
lection of eight lectures, delivered by Sir Ivor Jennings at 
Oxford in 1949, is especially timely. The author is known 
to students of governmene~*ihe world over for his studies 
of cabinet government. The fact that he has been Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Ceylon for the past ten 
years and had much to do with the constitutional develop- 
ment of that country has given him a new set of interests and 
special qualifications, 

Sir Ivor devoted four lectures to social questions such as 
communalism, interesting, 
education, and class divisions. He assigned three lectures to 
responsible government and the constitutions of Ceylon and 
India (Pakistan is still drafting her constitution); and one 
to Commonwealth relations. All of them are marked by 
shrewd comments, brevity, and an impersonality which, I 
suspect, a nationalist in any one of those countries would 
find exasperating. To the reader the frequency of Ceylonese 
examples will seem excessive. But Sir Ivor contends that Ceylon 
has had almost 450 years of contact and control by the West 
which have resulted “in a way of life neither exclusively 
oriental nor exclusively occidental,” and that as a result the 
fortunate isle, as any one who visits it cannot help but de- 
scribe it, may show the way in a solution of the problems 
for all three countries. 

Although the concluding lecture on Commonwealth re- 
lations presents some good observations, as on the fallacy of 
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upon which he is_ particularly 


an Asian bloc in the Commonwealth and the reasons why 
the three countries chose to remain in the Commonwealth, 
it suffers badly from extreme compression. To spend two 
lines on the Kashmir problem and less than that on relations 
with South Africa carries brevity to the point of absurdity. 
Nevertheless we can be thankful for a small meaty book 
which repays careful reading. 


University of British Columbia F. H. SOWARD 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE CHANGING COMMONWEALTH. Proceedings of the 
Fourth Unofficial Commonwealth Relations Conference, 
1949. Edited by F. H. Soward. Toronto: Issued under the 
auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
Oxford University Press, 1950. xvi, 204 pp. $3.50. 


The report on this conference, held in Ontario in 1949, 
is divided into a survey of preparatory papers, a discussion of 
the actual proceedings of the meetings, and an analysis of 
“the conference in retrospect.” 


ALEUTIANS, GILBERTS AND MARSHALLS June 1942- 
April 1944, Volume VII of History of United States Naval 
Operations in World War II. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1951. 332 pp., ill. $6.00. 


A narrative of naval actions in the Pacific, continuing an 
account of operations in the Aleutians begun in Volume IV 
and describing two major amphibious campaigns in the Gil- 
berts and Marshalls. The text is fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs and maps. The author, professor of American History 
at Harvard University, gathered his material while serving as 
Lieutenant Commander in the U.S.N.R. 


HINDU CULTURE. By K. Guru Dutt. Bombay: Hind Kitabs 
Ltd., 1951. 3rd edition, 254 pp. Rs. 8%. 


A collection of addresses and essays on a wide variety of 
topics appearing in a new enlarged edition and presenting an 
interpretation of the basic values in Hindu culture and their 
relation with modern thought. The author is Director of 
Public instruction in Mysore State and has made extensive 
studies in Indian philosophy and literature. 
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MARCH 1951 


Published undex the auspices of the 
IPR International Secretariat, un- 
less otherwise noted. when oréering 
please use order blank on last page. 


THE CHINESE IN SOUTHBASI ASIA. By Victor Purcell. Issued under the joint auspices 
of the IPR International Secretariat and the Roysl Institute of International Affairs. 
New York and London: Oxford University Press. 1951. 801 pp. $11.50. 


ASIAN NATIONALISM AND WESTERN POLICIES. Preliminary report of the Bleventh Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Lucknow, Oetcrer 1950. 76 pp. $1.00, mimeo'd. 


MAIN [RENDS IN FOSTWAR AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY. With special reference to Indian 
American relations. Ry Vera M. Dean. Issued under the joint auspices of the IPR 
International Secretariat and the Indian Council of World Affairs. New York and 
Bombay: Oxford University Press. 1950. 147 pp. $1.75. 


INDIAN@A:ERICAN RELATIONS. Proceedings of the India-Amwerica Conference held in Delhi,, 
December 1949. Issued under the joint auspices of the Indian Council and the American 
IPR. New York and Bombay: Oxford University Press. 79pp. 1950. $1.75. 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS OF LIDIA WILH SOUIHEASTI ASIA AND THE FAR EAST. By N.V. Sovani. 
Issued under the auspices of the Indian Council. New York and Bombay: Oxford 
University Press. 1950. 141 pp. $2.00. j 


DEVELOPMENT OF UPLAND ARMAS LN [HE FAR EAST. Vol. II. Malaya by E.H.G. Dobby; 
Indochina by Pierre Gourou; Indonesia and Western New Guinea by G.C.W.Chr. Tergast 
and E.de Vries; and Xorega by Shannon McCune. 1951. 121 pp. $1.50. 


THE OCCUPATION OF JAPAN: Second Phase. By Robert A. Fearey. With a Preface by 
Joseph C, Grew. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1950. 240 pp. $3.00. 


ASPECTS OF JAPAN'S LABOR PROBLEMS. By Miriam S. Farley. With a Supplement by 
William T. Moran, New York: The John Day Co. 1950. 272 pp. $3.50. 


THE WESTERN WORLD AND JAPAN. By G.B. Sansom. New York: Alfred Knopf.1950.504pp.$6. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF POLITICAL DémMOCRACY IN JAPAN. By Nobutake Ike. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1950. 250 pp. $3.50. 


KOREA TODAY. By George M. McCune. With the collaboration of Arthur L. Grey, Jr. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Fress. 1950. 372 pp. $3.50. 


SOURCE MATERIALS UN KOREAN POLITICS AND IDEOLOGIES. Compiled by Donald G. Tewksbury. 
1950. 200 pp. $2.50. 


THE LEFT WING IN SOUTHEAST ASIA. By Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff. New York: 
William Sloane. 1950, 298 pp. &{%.00. 
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HUMAN BONDAGE Iv SOUTHZAS? ASIA. By Bruno Lasker. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1950. 406 ppe $6.00. 


INDIA AND THE UNIZED SLATES. Political and Economic Relations. By Lawrence K,. 
Rosinger. Issued under the auspices of the American IPR. New York: Macmillan. 
1950. 150 pp. $2.75. 


LAND UTILIZATION IN AUSTRALIA. By S.M,. Wadham and G.L. Wood. Melbourne: Melbourne 
University Press. New York: Cambridge University Press. 1950. 376pp. $5.50. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF CH'NA. By Tuan-Sheng Ch'ien. Harvard 


University Press, July 1950. 526 pp. $7.50. 


Cambridge: 


NEW LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF THE TAIPING REBELLION. Py S.Y. Teng. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1950. 125 pp. $1.75, mimaographed. 


NOTES ON EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN COMMUNIST CHINA. By Michael Lindsay. With supple- 
ments by Marion Menzies, William Paget and S.B. Thomas. New York: IPR International 
Secretariat. 1950. 202 pp. $2.50. 


ISLAND ADMINISTRATION IN THE SOUTH WEST PACIFIC. Government and Reconstructicr in 
New Caledonia, The New Hebrides and the British Solomon Islands. By Cyril S. Belshaw, 
London and New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1950. 158 pp. $2,50 


IMMGRACION. Australia's Problems and Prospects. By W.D. Berrie. Sydney: Angus 
and Robertson, Published under the auspices of the Australian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 1950. 105 PPo $2.50. 


PROBLEMS OF CON?SwiPORARY AUSPRALIA. Papers presented to the British Commonwealth 
Conference, 1949, by the Australian Institute of International Affairs. Distributed 
by the IPR International Secretariat. 77 ppe 75 cents, mimeographed. 


NEW FORCES IN ASIA. Compiled by Bruno Lasker. Compilation of significant articles 
dealing with nationalism in various Far Eastern countries. New York: H.W. Wilson Co. 
"The Reference Shelf" series, Vol. 21. Sponsored by the American Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 237 $1.75~ 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON JAPANESE COMMUNISM. Compiled by Redger Swearingen and Paul Langer. 
New York: IPR International Secretariat. 2ijpp. 50 cents, mimeographed,. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WESTERN LaNGUAGS MAIERIALS ON KOREA. Frepared by Shannon McCune, 
New York: IPR Internaticnal Secretariat. 14 pp. 25 cents, mimeographed. 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON SOUTHEAST ASIA. Compiled and with introduction by Jchn 
F. Embree, New York: IPR International Secretariat. July 1950. 10 pp. 25 cents, mimeo'd, 


A AIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS AND ARTICLES ON MONGOLIA. Compiled by Chang Chih-yi. 1950, 
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from the PAXISTAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, Karachi 
MUSLIM CHINA, By Ahmed Ali. 1950. 64 pp. 75 cents. 
PAKISTAN AND [HE COMMONWEALTH, By K. Sarwar Hasan, 1950. 36 pp. 75 cents. 
THE ECONOMY OF PAXISTAN, By Mustaq Ahmad. 1950. 29 pp. 50 cents. 

THE KASHMIR DISPUTE. By Sir M. Zafrulla Khan. 1950. 24 pp. 30 cents. 


from the CANADIAN INSTILUTE OF INTZRNATIONAL AFFAIRS, Toronto 
THE CHANGING COMMONWEALTH: ‘Proceedings of the Fourth Commonwealth Relations 
Conference, September 1949, Edited by F. H. Soward, New York and Toronto. 
Oxford University Press. 1950. 268 pp. $3.50. 
BAST ASIa AND THE WEST, By W. Macmahon Ball. A condensation from portions of 
Prof. Ball's data paper for the IPR Lucknow Conference. 17 pp. 15 cents. 
KOREA AND WORLD POLITICS, By Miriam S. Farley and Vera 4. Dean. First pub- 
lished as articles in the Far Eastern Survey and the Foreign Policy Bulletin. 


19 pp. 15 cents. 


New Joint IPR-FPA REPORT, New York 
FaR SASTERN POLICY OF [HE UNIZSD SfalsS, By Harold M. Vinacke. Based in 
part on the data paper prepared by Prof. Vinacke for the Lucknow Conference ; 


of the IPR. 12 pp. 25 cents. 


FORTHCOmIWG IPR TITLES 


ASIA AND [THE WEST. By Maurice Zinkin. London: Chatto and Windus. april 1951. 
295 pp. (about _3.00), 

PLANNING OF POSTWAR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA, By N. V. Sovani. First issued / 
as a data paper for the llth IPR Conference. Published in cooperation with the ; 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona. April 1951. 106 pp. About 
$1.75. 

JAPAN AND WORLD HISTORY. By G. B. Sansom. Lectures delivered under the auspices 
of the Japan IPR and the University of Tokyo. 95 pp. Summr 1951. 


STATE OF ASIA, A Contemporary Survey. Edited by Lawrence k, Rosinger, with twelve 
contributors. Juno 1951. About 600 pp. New York: Alfrad Knopf. 


THE LEFT WING IN JAP.NESE POLITICS, By Evolyn Colbort. Fall 1951. 
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PROBLEMS OF LABOUR AND SOCIAL WELFARE IN SOUTHER AND EASIZRN ASIA. By members of 
the International Labour Office. 27 ppe 50 cents. 


SOVIE? FaR £ASic-v POLICY SINCE YALIA. By Max Beloff. 34 p>. 50 cents. 


SOME POLITICAL ASPEC/S OF FAR BaSTaaN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. By E, Stuart Kirby. 
55 Ppe 75 cents. 


PATIERNS OF FAR EASZERN LYDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. By George Rosen, 32 pp. 50 cents. 
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60 cents. 


NATIONALISM IN MALAYA. By T.H. S4lcock and Ungku Abdul Asis, 48 pp. 60 cents. 
RECENT POLITY ICAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA. By S.B. Thomas.130 pp. $1.50. 
NATIONALISM & POLIPICAL DEVELOPMENT IN CEYLON, By Sir Ivor Jennings, 52 pp. 60 cents. 
EFFECIS OF WESTERN CIVILIZAPION ON INDONESIAN SOCIETY. By W.F. Wertheim.83 pp. $1.00. 


CHANCES FOR SURVIVAL OF DEMOCRACY IN THE PHILIPPINES. By Enrique Fernando and Jose 
L. Africa. 27 ppe 35 sents. 


PHILIPPINE NATIONALISM AND [HE SCHOOLS. By Antonio Isidro. 21 pp. 35 cents. 

SOCIAL AND CULTURAL DEVELOP:ENT OF THE PHILIPPINES. By Ricardo Pascual, 37ppe 50 cent 
PHILIPPINE PAPERS; sCONOMIC ASPECI OF BAGUIO CONFERENCES OF 1950. By Amando M. 
Dalisay; PilILIPrINZ ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. By Members of the Philippine Council, 
I.PeRe; AGRICI'LTURAL DEVELOPMENS PROGRAM. By Amando M. Dalisay. In one volume, 

112 PPe $1.50, 


PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC REFORM AND DEVELOPMENT IN PAKISTAN. By A.F. Husain, M.Ne Huda, 
Mrs. Manzur Ahmad and Mushtaq Ahmad, 23 pp. 40 cents. 


VIET NAM AND FRANCE. By Philippe Devillers. (Draft translation of the last threo 
chapters of a larger report in French entitled L& VIET Nam CONTEMPORAIN) 5lpp. 75 cent 


GANADIAN INTERESIS AND POLICIES IN [HE FAR EAST SINCE WORLD WAR II, By. D. H. Gardner 
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The McCarthy Trail Again 


A couple of the most avid publicity grab- 
bers in Washington, Senators Joseph R. 
McCarthy and Karl E. Mundt, are currently 
Busy with a campaign against the Institute 
bf Pacific Relations that promises to be a 
“trial by headlines” in the established tra- 
dition of McCarthyism. Before the melo- 
frama goes farther, we think the factual 
record deserves public notice. 

On February 9, the Senate’s Judiciary 
Committee’s new Subcommittee pn Un- 
American Activities announced it had sub- 
poenaed “several thousand documents” be- 
Yonging to the IPR that were relevant to 
the scope of the subcommittee’s any 
The announcement said it was learned that 
a quantity of the Institute’s files recently 
had been transferred fiom New York city 
to a barn near Lee, Mass. 


ln some headlines, these immediately be- ' 


came “barn files,” with the implication that 
they had been furtively hidden. The next 
day. Senator James O. Eastland of Missis- 
sippi predicted the files would “not only 
prove to be sensational but wil: show inter- 
jocking connections of various subversive 
groups in this country.” Four days later 
McCarthy got into the act; reports credited 
him with “supplying the tip” that led to the 
“seizure” of the documents by a subcom- 
mittee agent. The day after that, Mundt 
got into the headlines. He said McCarthy 
had brought the question of the “barn 
papers” to his attention, and that an inves- 
tigator of McCarthy’s had shown him sam- 
ples and asked if they were significant. 
Mundt said he found the papers “highly 
significant.” 

Now, the IPR’s files may or may not be 
significant, but they are not mysterious. 
Contrary to the subcommittee’s original 
announcement, their transfer from New 
York to the Massachusetts barn had not 
been made recently, The Secretary-General 
of thé IPR, William L. Holland, stated that 
files, mostly relating to the years 1925 to 
1945, had been moved during the summer 
of 1949 in order to save space in New York 
headquarters; that they had been moved 
to a barn belonging to a former Secretary- 
General of the Institute in order to avoid 
storage charges; that the contents of, the 
files had been well cnown to the FBI since 
the summer of 1950, ana that the IPR’s 
officers had no objection to making them 
available to any other accredited U. 8. 


azency, since the IPR’s work had always 

been open and a matter of public record, 
The IPR invited the FBI last year to 

make a thorough investigation of all its 


+ files—those in the barn and those in its 


New York headquarters—-in view of the fact 
that Senator McCarthy had drawn the IPR 
into his investigation of the State Depart- 
ment. “A group of FBI agents made a thor- 
ough search of all the IPR files and were 
given full perniission to copy or photostat 
any material they wished to reproduce,” Mr. 
Holland has stated. Further, a full descrip- 
tion of the Institute's organization and ac- 
tivities was supplied to the Tydings com- 
mittee (which heard and disallowed Mc- 
Carthy’s charges), and a considerable art 
of this material was reproduced in that 
committee’s report. 

In the light of the facts, it would appear 
that the new Senaie Subcommittee on Un- 
American Activities allowed itself to become 
unnecessarily excited by Sena.or McCarthy's 
“tip.” Instead of rushing an agent to Lee, 
Mass., to subpoena several thousand docu- 
ments which it will never have time to read, 
the subcommittee might have telephoned 
the FBI to inquire about what that com- 
petent agency's thorough search had shown 
Then the subcommittee might have pro- 
ceeded, in a decent and unsensational fash- 
19n, to ask responsible officers:'of the IPR 
for the particular information or records it 
felt it required. 

This procedure, however, would have cut 
Senators Mundt and McCarthy out of the 
opportunity of making headlines, in which 
it would appear they are much interested, 
although neither of them is a member of 
the subcommittee. It would appear, fur- 
ther, that they are interested in creating 
the impression that the IPR has exerted a 
sinister influence on the State Department 
and thus hope to revive the charges against 
the department made a year ago by Mc- 
Carthy. 


-We do not question the Senate subcom- 
taittee’s privilege to be led by the nose over 
McCarthy’s favorite stamping ground, but 
we question whether the trip is really nec- 
essary. And we emphatically call into ques- 
tion the smearing, melodramatic tactics of 
faise and misleading innuendo with which 
the behind-scenes manipulators of the re- 
investigation of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations have so far been allowed to proceed. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, IM. 
1 East 54th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


March 30, 1951 


TO TRUSTEES, MEMBERS, & SUBSCHIBERS: 


You may be interested in the following copy of my letter of March 22nd to Chairman John 
Wood of the House Un-American Activities Committee, The Institute is not and has never 
been listed by the Attorney General of the United States as a subversive or communist 
front organization. 


"On behalf of Mr, Gerard Swope, Chairman of the American Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, I wish to acknowledge your letter of .iarch 10 answering my telegram to 
you of March 8 protesting the inclusion of the American IPR in your Committee's 
"Guide to Subversive Organizations." I am sorry to say that your letter completely 
fails to answer my complaint. Your Committee chose to list the American IPR on 
the basis of the discredited 1948 ‘citation’ by the California Tenney Committee, 
when in fact your Committee and staff mst have known that the later 1949 report 
of the Tenney Committee did not include the Institute and indeed admitted that it 
had been an "exaggeration" to describe the IPR as a communist front. Moreover, 
you yourself received from my predecessor, Mr, Lane, a copy of Senator Tenney's 
letter of iiay 21, 1949, stating that the California Comnittes was removing the 
name of the American IPR from its list, 


"This is a serious mistake, if not a deliberate misrepresentation, on the part of 
your Committee and you will be showing a most un-American conception of justice 
and fair play if you do not frankly acknowledge it publicly and thus make partial 
amends for the harm your listing has done to a reputable scholarly organization 
of loyal American citizens, On behalf of the Institute's officers I therefore 
call on you again to admit that your Committee's action in repeating the 1948 
Tenney Committee citation was erroneous and misleading. 


"Your letter states that until the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee now examining some % 

of the old IPR files seized at Lee, luass., issues a report on its findings, your \ 

own Committee will be unable to take any action; but that if the Senate Subcom- 

mittee finds that the IPR is not a communist front, you will recommend that the 

IPR be removed from your own Committee's future listings, You also admit that f ; 

your Committee has never examined the IPR files seized by the Senate Subcommittee. ¢ 


I must point out, furthermore, that your Committee has never made any careful 
study of the annual reports, financial records, membership, activities, and pub- 
lished books and articles of the Institute. 


“By your own admission, therefore, your Committee is proceeding on the assumption 
that the Institute is subversive or a communist front unless the Senate Subcom- 
mittee investigation shows that it is not--and this despite the fact that the 
Senate Subcommittee has not even made any charges against the Institute or re- 
vealed any presumptive evidence to suggest that it may be subversive, This is 
one of the most flagrant examples I have encountered of the concept of "guilty 
until proved innocent", Anything more grossly un-American would be hard to ima- 
gine. Again, I appeal to you, for the sake of your own good name and as a U, S, 
Congressman and for the sake of fundamental American principles of fair play 
which I am sure you respect, to acknowledge your Committee's error, possibly 
inadvertent but none the less damaging to a reputable organization which depends 
on its good name for public support," 


WILLIAM L, HOLLAND 
Secretary Generak, Pacific Council, IFR 
& Executive Vice Chairman, American IPR 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, INC. 
1 East 54th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


October 19, 1951 


TG IPR MEMBERS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 


I regret not having been able to write you before now regarding the investigation of 
the IPR by the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Internal Seovrity. You will under- 
stanc, 1 ax sure, tn&@t we have been extremely busy following the mass of testimony 
presented before the Subcommittee and refuting some of the more outrageous and mis- 
leadin-; aliegations whicir. have been made. 


On October 9, our Chairman, Mr. Gerard Swope, issued a statement to the press calling 
or. the Suocomittee to carry out its initial promise to conduct a really full and 
inpastial investigation, A copy of this statement is enclosed. On October 10 I 
appeered before. the Cubcomnaittee at a public hearing - the first time a present 
officer of the IP has been allowed to testify, although the hearings have been 

going on since the end of July. 


At this tine I presented to the Subcommittee a statement of some 3C pages describing 
criefly what the 1PX is and refuting a few of tre false charges which have been made 
against it. his is not, of course, a full reply to the many erroneous or misleading 
statencents which have been made by witnesses before the Subcommittee, The IPR has 
requested an opportunity to state its case more fully before the Subcommittee, with 
adequatc time for preparation. I should like to quote here Just ore passage from my 
statement tc the Cubcomnittce: 


"The Institute has no objection whatever to constructive criticism of its work; 
on the contrary it hes aiways welcomed such criticism. But constructive criti- 
cism is very different from irresponsible allegations of disiovalty and 
Treaison....ihe Institute docs not claim that none of its volumincus publica- 
tions is open to criticism, but it docs: indignantly repudiate the suggestion 
that it ras deliberately departed from the principle of ncn-partisansnip 
which is basic to its very existence." ee 


hi) statement was released to the press, together with a rather impressive collection 
cestimenials in support of the IP from eminent and woll-informed persons. Copies 

of both of these documents are available in this office in limited quentities, and 

will be sent on request to any member or subscriber as long as they sre available. 

I wish that our limited budget permitted me to keep you more fully informed of the 

progress cf this investigation, But I shall be glad to give you frank answers to 

any guesticns that you may wish to ask about it. 


In the neantime I am glad to report that despite distractions from Washington, the 
work of the IPR is going forward. Luncheon meotings for New York businessmen have 
been resumcd with a talx by Mr. ii, F. Rivers of the Standard Vacuum 011 Co. in India, 
and the first draft has been received cf Professor K. 5. Latouretite's forthcoming 
bock on postwar american Far Eastern policy. 


Mr. Swope and I earnestiy hope you will rally to the csuse of the IPR at this criti- 
esl time and aid us by your own financial contributions, by seeking such contribu- 
tions from others, and most of ali by spreading the true facts about the IPR to 
ecditers anc civic leaders in your community. Several large corporations have recent- 


ly reneved their financial contributions, but more funds are needed to meet the extra- 
ordinary expenses necessitated by the investigation in Washington, 


WILLIAM L. HOLLAND 
Executive Vice Chairman 
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«ELEASED TO THE PRESS 
October 9, 1951 


STATEMENT BY MR. GERARD SWOPE 
Chairman, American Institute of Pacific Relations and 
Honorary President, General Electric Company 


I have followed with care the newspaper accounts of the investigation of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Reletions being conducted by the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Internal Security. In this, I have been assisted by William L, Holland, Executive 
Vice Ubsirman of the American IPR and Secretary General of the international IPR, 
ani by the Institute's legal counsel, Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Sunderland & Kiendl. 


I do nct believe that the Institute is now or ever has been under Communist control. 
Un the contrary, I believe the Institute to be a non-political research organiza- 
tion dedicated te scholerly discussion of problems of the Pacific area, and to that 
purpose alone. 


In 1949 I was glad to accept the invitation of the Executive Committee to become 
Chairman of the American Institute of Pacific Relations, one of the ten private 
national socicties of which the international Institute is composed, as successor 
to the late Dr. Rey Lyman Wilbur. I had previously beer familiar with the Insti- 
tute's work and with a number of its leaders, and had known the late Newton D. 
Baker and Dr. Philip C. Jessup, botn of whom were former chairmen. I had also for 
many years been acquainted with Edward C. Carter, former international Secretary 
General of the Institute. 


The Internationrl Generel Electric Company had since 193& given financial support 
to the Amorican Institute, as it still does, and sevcral of my business essociates 
hai been active in the Institute's affairs, notably W. R, Herod, President of 
International General Electric now on leave to serve with General Eisenhover in 
Europe on the production of military supplies for the various countries in the 
herth Atlantic Pect, who had been an officer and trustee of the American Inctitute 
rad served on its Executive and Finance Committees, and attended several anstitute 
confer:nces,. 


1 censicered that the Institute was doing worthwhile and much needed work of im- 
partial fact-finding on Far Eastern problems, and was gled to give is my active 
support. I still feel the same way. 


Shortly after assuming the chairmansiip of the American Institute I made a tour of 
the Far East, incluijing Pakisten, India, Ceylon, lwelaya, Indonesia, the Philippines, 
and Japan, and was well impressed by the excellent work being done by the Insti- 
tute's national councils in Asian countries and by the high repute in which the 
Institute is held in the non-communist countries of the Far East. 


From my personal knowledge of the Institute, I can bear witness that the picture of 
its activities which has so far emerged from the Senate Subcommittee's hearings is, 
te say the least, incomplete and prejudiced. Moreover, much of the testimony has 
been given by discredited persons who have had Communist affiliation. 


At the outset of the hearings, the Subcommittee's chairman, Senator McCarran, stated 
+hat the committee would "strive to be fair", would adopt "a truly objective ap- 
proach", would seek to obtain all the pertinent evidence, and would draw no con- 
clusions until all she evidence was in. The committee, he said, wanted facts, not 
headlines, 


however, 1 invite the attention of the public to the following facts: 
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(1) Since February 1951, the Institute has been denied access to its own 
files which were seized oy the Subcommittee -- illegally, as our counsel advises 
us. its requests for such access heve not been granted. The Institute has thus 
been seriously handicapped in preparing its case, and witnesses have been required 
to ansver questions about letters or isclated paragrepls written by themselves or 
by ctners ten to fifteen years ago, without opportunity to examine other records of 
the perioa to refresh their memories. If the Subcommittee had used a subpoena 
duces tecum as our counsel advises me the law intended it to be used, that is, to 
require an official cf the Institute to produce the documents, the Institute would 
Lave retained custody of them and been able to use them in preparing its case, 


(2) The seizure was made to the accompaniment of melodramatic publicity con- 
veying the impression that these files had been surreptitiously hidden. The truth 
is that these old files had been sent in October 1949 to Lee, Massachusetts, for 
free storege on the property of Mr. E. ©, Carter, in order to save New York ware- 
house charges. Far from being concealed, all of the Institute's files, including 
those at Lee, had previously been theroughly cxamined (in 1950) by the Federal 
Pureau of Investigation at the Institute's unsolicited invitation. The files 
would have been made freely available to the Senzte Subcommittee had it seen fit 
to ask for them, Moreover, despite the seizure at Lee, the Institute has given the 
fullest cooperation to the Subcommittee and has allowed the Subcommittee's counsel 


unrestricted access to its files in New York. 


(2) So far, in ten weeks of public hearings, the selection of witnesses and 
the leading questions put to them and unsworn statements by the Subcommittee's 
counsel have been designed to discredit the Institute, Practically no opportunity 
has been given +o hear testimony from the many well-qualified persons who could 
testify tc the widely recognized scholarly character and the importance of the 
Institute's research, publications, and conferences over the last twenty-six years. 
Inere is nothing to indicate that the Subcommittee has attempted to analyze the 
content of some two hundred research volumes which represent the Institute's prin- 
cipsi contribution to American knowledge of asia and the true measure of its 
influence on American thinking. 


(4) Wuch of the testimony presented to the Subcommittee has been unsupported 
hearsay. Two Senators have attempted to excuse this by claiming that hearsay is 
geners.lly admissible in court in conspiracy cases. Thus, the Institute is adjudged 
guilty of conspiracy before it has had a chance to speak in its own defense. 
Furthermore, our counsel advise us that most of the hearsay presented to the Sub- 
committees would clearly be inadmissible in court. 


(5) No opportunity has been given to the Institute or to individuals under 
attack to cross-examine witnesses. The Subcommittee denies the Institute not only 
this right but even the right to present questions to the Subcommittee for cross- 
examination, the latter being an inadequate eubstitute for cross~examination 
recently recommended by several Senators (including Senator O*Conor, a member of 
the .icCarran Subcommittee) who are concerned to raise the standards of fairness in 


Congressional investigations. 


(6) The Subcommittee has tried, on the basis of the most unfair and unreli- 
able "guilt by association" metheds and unsworn statements of its counsel, to show 
that numerous persons were "connected" or "associated" with the Institute, when in 
fact they exerted no influence whatever over its programs, policies, or personnel. 
Netable examples are: Harry white, Mildred Price, Agnes Smedley, Solomon Adler, 
Frank Coe, Duncan Lee, John Davies, and John Service. None of these persons were 
ever trustees, officers or employees of the Institute, or contributors to its 


publications. 
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(7) On August 10, 1951, our counsel wrote to Senator ¥cCarran making the re- 
Guest that after the Subcommittee's counsel nad finished.introducing evidence 
reieting to the IPR, our couneel should have a reasonable time tc study the whcle 
reccrd with a view to suggesting further evidence and providing 4 statement for the 
consiceration of the Senators. The Subcommittee has ignored this reasonable request. 
It would seem only fair that the Institute should be allowed to present an ansrer. 
lt has never even been informed of all the allegations made against it. 


The Subcommittee has not yet concluded its investigation. NXecalling the principles 

ot fairness and objectivity invoked by Senator \icCarran, I ask the members of the Sub- 
committce: (1) to allow the Institute access to its om files; (2) to allow it the 
right to cross-examine witnesses; (3) to grant it, after due notice and sufficient 
tine for preparation, full and adequate opportunity to present in public hearings evi- 
dence. derived from responsible officers of the Institute, from reputable scholars who 
know its work, from the contents of its files, from the records of its conferences, 
anc from its publications; (4) to draw no conclusions concerning the Institute which 
do net give due weight to 211 of the available ‘nfcrmuation regarding its activities. 


“ith regard to the evidence so far presented, I wish to point out the necessity of a 
critical approach in judging testinony from whatever source. For example, one bit of 
evidence presented to the committce wes eanalyzec in recent newspaper columns by Joseph 
Alscp, It concerned John Carter Vincent, a State Departaent official, whc, inciden- 
taliy, had been a trustee (1944-46) of the American Institute of Pacific kelations. 
Louis Budenz, an «x-Communist, testified thant he knew Vincent (rho accompanied Vice- 
President henry fallace on his trip to China in 1944) to te a member of the Communist 
Party and to heave influenced ir, Wallace's reports in the direction desired by the 
Contunists, Alsop shcwec, however, that Mr, Wallace in 1944, with Vincent's concur- 
rence, actually rccornmenaed measures, including the replacement cf General Stilwell 


by ucneral ledemeyer, which were the exact, opposite of what the Communists wanted at 
the tin Alsop's anelysis has since been confirmed by contemporary documents made 


public by wr, Fallace through President Truman. 


festimony before the Subcommittee ought to be subjected to searching scrutiny by the 
Senrvors themselves, The newspaper accounts of the careful questicning of Senator 
weCarthy oy members of the Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee considering Dr. 
Philip C. Jessup's appointment are in refreshing contrast to the acceptance by the 
members of the Serate Judiciary Subcommittee of flimsy hearsay from ex-Communists, 


au naturaily concerned to defend the good name of the American Institute of Pacific 
tclations, 2 useful crganization vith which I ar glad to be associated, and that of 
es loyal men and worien uho have served it. But I am even more concerned to defend a 
besic principle of American democracy, the principle of frce inquiry and free dis- 
cussion. If the day ever comes when it will not be possible for a private non-parti- 
san socicty lire the Amcrican Institute cf Pacific Relations to seek and publish facts 
without ferr of political reprisal, and to present to tne public differing opinions on 
corntroversiel issues, something essentinrl to the American way of life will have been 
lost. We should remcmber shat, as Dr, eyes Paz of ia Prensa said in 2 recent news- 
paper interview, "it is much easier to keep the freedous you have than to fight to 
regain the freedons you have lost." 

I anu equally concerned to defend another basic American principle: that of fair play. 
When any American citizens cr groups are accused, they are entitled under our consti- 
tution to a fair trial in 2 court of law. Suroly any citizen or group attacked by un- 
substantiated allegations of descredited ex-Communists is entitled to a fair hearing, 
not cnly at the bar of the United States Senate but et the bar of public opinion. 
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